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National Views on 
Disarmament Clash 


Arms Parley Not Likely to Succeed 
Unless European and American 
Positions Are Reconciled 


IS DIVIDED ON SECURITY ISSUE 


French Insist Upon Guaranty 
of Boundaries by Inter- 
national Agreement 


After a recess of many months, the 
World Disarmament Conference reopened 
its meetings at Geneva early this month. 
Admittedly, the first session, which began 
February 2, 1932, and ended July 23, failed 
to accomplish anything concrete in the 
way of limiting or reducing the world’s 
heavy burden of armaments. After nearly 
six months of discussion and negotiation, 
the conference was obliged to adjourn with 
a mild resolution setting forth the objec- 
tives of the later session. The resolution, 
drafted by Edouard Benes, Czechoslovak 
foreign minister, declared that the second 
session would strive to reach an agreement 
binding all nations to reduce their land, 
air and sea armaments in order to make 
less likely future aggressive attacks. 


Present Conference 


Thus, for the fifth time since the close 
of the war, the nations of the world are 
trying to give effect to that section of the 
Versailles Treaty which provides that the 
world’s armaments should be reduced to 
the lowest level consistent with national 
security. At Washington in 1922, at 
Geneva in 1927, at London in 1930, at 
Geneva in 1932 and again this year, inter- 
national conferences have been held for the 
purpose of reaching agreements on this 
subject. Some of the conferences have 
brought forth concrete results. Yet none 
has succeeded in bringing the nations into 
accord on a general program that would 
actually reduce the burden of armaments 
which is bearing down upon the peoples of 
the world more heavily today than ever 
before. The world is now spending more 
on munitions than it was on the eve of the 
World War. 

At the same time, the people, the great 
masses, of every country are ardently hop- 
ing and praying for arms reduction and 
permanent peace. Organizations pledged 
to further the cause of disarmament have 
sprung up in every nation. Hundreds of 
thousands of petitions have been sent to 
the delegates assembled at Geneva. For 
four years, the Hoover administration has 
been untiring in its efforts to lead the 
world to disarmament. In fact, this has 
been one of the major items in the gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy. 


In the face of this strong world opinion, 
why is it that nations have done so little to 
bring about disarmament? What have 
been the main obstacles to an international 
agreement pledging all nations simultane- 
ously to cut their expenditures on ships 
and guns and aircraft? Why have the pro- 
posals presented to the last session of the 
conference—the French plans, the British 
Program, the Hoover suggestion—all come 
to naught? Finally, what reasonable hopes 
may the peoples of the world entertain as 
to the possibility of success at the present 
meeting in Geneva? In the answers to 
these questions one will find the real forces 


(Concluded on page 8) 











GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(From the model of a statue by Houdon in the State Capitol at Richmond). 








Honoring Our Heroes 


Today we celebrate the birthday of George Washington, “Father of His Country.” 
It is fitting that we should turn for a moment from the anxieties of the present to honor 
the memory of this national hero and to reflect upon the qualities of character which 
gave him a place among the world’s great men. In praise of these qualities there is 
much to say. He had a devotion to the common good which prompted him to sacrifice 
his narrower interest in its behalf. He was a wealthy man and had everything to lose 
and apparently little to gain by identifying himself with the revolutionary cause, but he 
He did not 
seek office or leadership. He preferred to remain in ease at Mount Vernon, but he did 
not hesitate to accept the call of duty. Second, he was unflinchingly honest, and won 
the confidence of all, becoming, through the practice of dependability and uprightness, a 
mighty force for unification among the colonists. 


threw himself into it and endured hardships for it with unyielding fortitude. 


Third, he had a national vision at a 
time when the patriotism of most men was attached to local divisions, By rising above 
these local jealousies he became an inspiration to those who, rising above the regional 
patriotisms of our own day, are reaching out for the establishment of wider fields of 
codperation among the peoples of the earth. Finally, Washington exhibited the marks 
of true leadership by daring to break with the past. He had the vision and the courage 
to help in the building of a new order. Many Americans lose sight of that element of 
They assume that they can do him honor by ignoring the nature of his 
own supreme contribution. They think that we best pay tribute to him and to the other 
heroes of his day by keeping our own faces toward the past; by applying to our own 
problems the counsels which were given by the great men of the past; counsels which 
We best do honor to 
our heroes, not by inclining to the Chinese tradition of hero worship; not by following 
former practices in slavish imitation, but by applying to our own problems the courage 
and the imagination which they applied to theirs. 


his character. 


were appropriate to conditions which have long ceased to exist. 


Washington met a great crisis with a 
progressive spirit which prompted him to help construct a new society and to establish a 
new conception of patriotism. They best honor his memory who set themselves to the 
task of improving the society whose foundations the fathers so nobly laid; who tackle 
the problems of today’s crisis with that liberal, courageous and progressive spirit which 
we all admire in the heroes of other days. 


Roosevelt to Meet 
Governors in March 


Invites State Executives to White 
House Parley Two Days After 
His Inauguration 


TO DISCUSS FIVE MAIN ISSUES 


Asks for Close Cooperation 
of State Governments 


During Crisis 


The governors of the forty-eight states 
have been issued unique invitations. They 
have been asked to attend a conference 
with President-elect Roosevelt only two 
days after his inauguration. Five out- 
standing domestic problems of the day 
will be discussed at the White House par- 
ley. They are: (1) Overlapping taxation 
by federal and state governments, (2) the 
extent to which the federal government 
should provide relief to the unemployed, 
(3) mortgage foreclosures, (4) reforesta- 
tion and other plans for preserving natural 
resources, and (5) remodeling the ma- 
chinery of local government. 

The calling of the conference has been 
acclaimed in political circles as a “splendid 
start” for the new administration, Though 
no concrete developments are expected to 
develop from the meeting, since only one 
day has been set aside for it, there is hope 
that it may pave the way for future co- 
operation between the national and state 
governments in applying remedial measures 
to the nation’s ills. And since all but 
ten of the governors are Democrats, Mr. 
Roosevelt may anticipate a harmonious 
expression of views at the conference. 


Closer Cooperation 


In summoning the governors to the na- 
tional capital, Mr. Roosevelt is carrying 
out a belief which he voiced early last 
month while delivering an address at the 
inaugural ceremony of his successor to the 
governorship of New York, Herbert H. 
Lehmann. On that occasion Mr. Roosevelt 
said that “the crisis has brought new prob- 
lems, and at the same time new responsi- 
bilities, whereby Washington and the sev- 
eral state capitals may become more mu- 
tually helpful —especially in the matters 
which, with increasing frequency, involve 
overlapping functions. It is time to define 
more clearly where the federal machinery 
of government ends and where the state 
machinery of government begins. It is 
time likewise for closer contacts between 
the president and the governors.” 

The White House conference will ex- 
amine two problems which are of vital 
importance to taxpayers throughout the 
country. One of these has to do with re- 
organization and consolidation of local gov- 
ernments. Several times in his campaign 
speeches Mr. Roosevelt declared that tax- 
payers in many localities are supporting a 
host of useless officials as well as unserv- 
iceable, out-of-date bureaus. He believes 
that there are too many counties, town- 
ships and other small units of government. 
Many county and town governments should 
be eliminated altogether, he contends, and 
others should be consolidated, thereby 
eliminating all duplication of services and 
functions. Such a reorganization would 
bring about a great reduction in the cost 
of local government, thus lowering the 
present high rate of taxation. The ques- 
tion is expected to receive considerable at- 
tention at the governors’ conference, as 
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Mr. Roosevelt has been deeply concerned 
about it for a long time. 


Overlapping Taxation 


The other problem dealing with taxation 
which is scheduled for discussion at the 
parley—the question of conflicting taxation 
by federal and state governments—is also 
a pertinent issue. Never has there been a 
clearly drawn line to mark the separate 
fields in which the states and nation should 
confine their revenue measures. Without 
any legal arrangement or definite under- 
standing between the federal and state 
governments, a haphazard, unsystematic 
method of imposing taxes has grown up. 
Taxpayers in many states have to pay two 
sets of income taxes, two gasoline taxes 
and two taxes on the cigarettes they pur- 
chase. Inheritance taxes are also a source 
of revenue tapped by the states as well as 
by the federal government. Not only does 
this lack of harmony in state and federal 
revenue measures frequently impose unjust 
tax burdens upon certain classes of tax- 
payers, but it also makes the problem of 
balancing state and federal budgets diffi- 
cult. State authorities complain about the 
impossibility of mapping out tax programs 
for balancing budgets when future action 
by the national authorities may disturb the 
basis of their calculations. And the na- 
tional authorities voice a similar complaint 
against the states. 

So it is apparent that a solution of this 
problem is needful. But the method of 
procedure involves wide differences of opin- 
ion, The entire matter received an ex- 
haustive treatment early this month when 
delegates representing thirty-two state leg- 
islatures held a two-day conference in 
Washington for the sole purpose of discuss- 
ing double taxation. While no definite 
measures were adopted at the conference, 
those attending voted for the creation of 
a continuing committee to carry on the 
work and to draft a solution for presenta- 
tion to Congress. 





Pro and Con 


Of the many proposals considered at the 
legislators’ conference in Washington there 
were two outstanding addresses, which rep- 
resented opposite viewpoints. Professor 
Robert M. Haig of Columbia University 
expressed the belief that the federal gov- 
ernment should collect nearly all taxes and 
then divide the receipts among the states 
on a just basis. He thinks that by having 
one central tax administrator instead of 
forty-eight, much waste would be elimi- 
nated, the taxpayers would be freed from 
many “nuisance taxes” now levied by 
states, and the tax burden would be equally 
distributed to citizens throughout the coun- 
try. Henry F. Long, Massachusetts tax 
commissioner, on the other hand, con- 


tended that the states should not be de- 
prived of their power to tax, but instead, 
that specific revenue sources should be re- 
served to the states and other sources to 
the federal government, thus avoiding 
duplication. 

Two other problems which Mr. Roose- 
velt plans to talk over with the governors 
—federal aid to the unemployed and mort- 
gage foreclosures—have been treated in re- 
cent issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
Therefore, it will suffice to say in their con- 
nection that, throughout his presidential 
campaign, Mr. Roosevelt said that the fed- 
eral government should provide direct re- 
lief to the states which could no longer sup- 
port their unemployed; but he has not re- 
vealed his policy on the question of less- 
ening the hardships caused by mortgage 
foreclosures, though two of his staunchest 
supporters in the Senate, Cordell Hull of 
Tennessee and Joseph T. Robinson of 
Arkansas, are authors of bills to create a 
large fund in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for the purpose of making 
loans to farmers to meet their mortgage 
obligations. 





Huge Government Project 


As we turn to the feature of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s invitation to the governors which re- 
fers to reforestation, elimination of mar- 
ginal land and flood prevention, we recall 
the vast development and reclamation proj- 
ect which Mr. Roosevelt recently drafted 
for the South. Using the entire Tennessee 
basin as a huge laboratory, Mr. Roosevelt 
would have the government carry out a 
gigantic program of reforestation, flood 
control, elimination of marginal land and 
a power project which, he thinks, would 
revolutionize agriculture and industry in 
Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Mississippi. The 
whole experiment would be woven around 
Muscle Shoals, the government-owned 
power development, which harnesses the 
water power of the Tennessee river. Power 
produced at Muscle Shoals and at other 
dams and reservoirs on the streams in- 
volved would be operated and sold by the 
federal government, states or cities, pro- 
viding electricity at a much lower cost than 
at present. Unprofitable agricultural lands 
would in the future be utilized for a pro- 
gram of reforestation. The ‘Tennessee 
river would be deepened so as to provide 
navigability. Dams and other flood con- 
trol remedies would be erected to protect 
crops. 

Mr. Roosevelt estimates that such a de- 
velopment would give work to 75,000 men 
in reforestation within the first year. Upon 
completion, he predicts that 200,000 peo- 
ple would be furnished with employment 
annually. And by reclaiming the fertile 
bottom lands of the river, in which farm- 


ing is now pre- 
vented by floods, 
Mr. Roosevelt 
thinks there would 
result a back-to- 
the-land move- 
ment in the South 
and, as the devel- 
opment progresses, 
small communi- 
ties would spring 
up, thereby re- 
lieving unemploy- 
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I think we still 
would have 5,000,- 
000 men out of 
work and on a 


OVER THE HILL TO THE POORHOUSE 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DISPATCH 





dole.’’ Here is 





what a prominent 

Republican editor, William Allen White, 
says in his Emporia Gazette about Roose- 
velt’s experiment for the South: 


The announcement from President-elect 
Roosevelt of his plan of reconstruction for 
the United States is the most amazing decla- 
ration that has been made by a man in the 
first rank of American politics since the dec- 
laration of war by Woodrow Wilson. It com- 
prehends a planned program for American 
industrial, agricultural and social life; a revo- 
lutionary program which will put under and 
into government a changing purpose that shall 
move our world. A thousand corollaries flow 
from the Rooseveltian announcement. Gov- 
ernment control and probably ownership of all 
water power and incidentally electrical power. 
Government control of floods and hence of 
agriculture. Government reforestation. 

It is cheap to criticize this change by chal- 
lenging it as socialism yet it is state capitalism 
and in the embryo of the plan is a complete 
about-face of the American attitude toward 
government. Liberty and individualism are 
to be submerged in the interest of the larger 
justice and the greater good to the greater 
number. 


The reason Mr. White referred to the 
proposed southern experiment as the “plan 
of reconstruction for the United States” 
is that if Congress approves of the venture 
and it is successful, Mr, Roosevelt wants 
to apply the same treatment to the val- 
leys of the Ohio, Arkansas and Missouri 
rivers, and to the Columbia basin. 
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As yet, there have not been many criti- 
cisms of Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal. It may 
or may not become a highly controversial 
issue when it is sent to the special session 
of Congress for approval. So far the out- 
standing criticism has been that it is im- 
possible to make a living in the country 
or in the small community. Therefore, 
those who are of this opinion think that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s plan is impracticable. The 
answer given to this is that factories, in 
the future, will be located in rural areas 
rather than in the cities. Henry Ford is 
already planning to abolish large automo- 
bile manufacturing plants. He _ believes 
that the parts for his cars could be pro- 
duced more cheaply by 50,000 small fac- 
tories located in every part of the nation. 
Therefore, Mr. Roosevelt and the advo- 
cates of his plan contend that people could 
live in rural sections and small communi- 
ties, could raise certain food products by 
maintaining gardens, and could provide the 
other necessities of life by working in fac- 
tories several days a week. 


But the real battle likely to be waged in 
Congress over Roosevelt’s proposal for the 
South is: Should, or should not, the fed- 
eral government go into the power business 
on a large scale? This question has been 
the subject for many a heated debate in 
American politics. It is interesting to 
compare the attitudes of the incoming and 
outgoing administrations on this issue. 
President Hoover has consistently taken 
the stand that the dispensation of elec- 
trical power should be left to private or- 
ganizations. He believes that the power 
business is more efficiently run by private 
companies than it would be by the gov- 
ernment. He vetoed the Norris bill which 
provided for government operation of 
Muscle Shoals. 


President Roosevelt, on the other hand, 
thinks there are great abuses in the private 
ownership and operation of the power in- 
dustry, He believes that the citizens of 
many communities and cities are being 
charged exorbitant prices for their elec- 
tricity rates. While he was governor of 
New York he constantly plead for cheaper 
electricity rates. While he does not favor 
the government manufacture and distribu- 
tion of electric power on a nation-wide 
scale, he does believe that private compa- 
nies should be strictly regulated by na- 
tional, state and local government, and he 
would like to see the federal government 
own outright the four major electric proj- 
ects—the St. Lawrence, Muscle Shoals, 
Boulder Dam and Columbia river. “Each 
one of these,” Mr. Roosevelt said during 
the campaign, “will be forever a national 
yardstick to prevent extortion against the 
public and to encourage the wider use of 
the servant of the people—electricity.” 
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rs. JOLLOWING is the record of 
| Congress during the second 
week in February. SENATE: 
Passed the Agriculture Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, for 
$104,480,000. Passed the In- 
terior Department appropria- 
tions, for $43,806,000. Passed the Treas- 
ury and Post Office appropriation bill, 
with Byrnes amendment granting reorgan- 
ization powers to the incoming president 
and the Bratton amendment requiring all 
federal department heads to make 5 per 
cent cuts in their budgets for the next fiscal 
year. Voted not to consider executive ap- 
pointments, leaving several thousand Re- 
publican nominations unconfirmed proba- 
bly until March 4. Considered Blaine repeal 
resolution, action on which was delayed by 
debate on the Dill amendment to prohibit 
radio advertising of alcoholic drinks and 
the Walsh amendment to permit such ad- 
vertising. Heard senatorial comments on 
war debt situation, particularly Senator 
Borah’s insistence that debt reduction must 
be accompanied by concrete trade conces- 
sions and currency adjustment by the 
debtor nations. Debated alleged libel of 
the Senate by David S. Barry, the ser- 
geant-at-arms, and passed the Norris res- 
olution to remove him from office. 

House: Passed War Department ap- 
propriation bill, sending it to the Senate. 
Debated Byrnes amendment to the Treas- 
ury-Post Office appropriation bill and 
Garner suggestion to widen its reorgani- 
zation powers for Governor Roosevelt, and 
sent both to conference with the Senate. A 
caucus of House Democrats voted over- 
whelmingly against passage of any tariff- 
raising measures against countries with de- 
preciated currencies, such as the Crowther 
bill, although President Hoover and Secre- 
tary of Commerce Chapin had recom- 
mended such legislation. The House For- 
eign Relations Committee held hearings 
on a resolution to authorize the president 
to put an export embargo on arms ship- 
ments to nations at war. A joint House 
and Senate committee of Senator Byrnes 
(Dem., S. C.), Representative Douglas 
(Dem., Ariz.) and former chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee Swager 
Sherley drew up a plan for Governor 
Roosevelt’s proposed $200,000,000 econo- 
mies in federal government reorganization. 
The House and Senate held joint services 
in memory of former President Calvin 
Coolidge. 


Michigan Banks Close 


Governor William A. Comstock of 
Michigan on February 14 closed all the 
banks throughout the state for the period 
of one week. The action was suddenly 
taken because of the acute financial con- 
dition of the Union Trust Co. of Detroit 
which was about to close its doors. The 
seven day holiday tied up one and a half 
billion dollars in 540 banks. It is the first 
time that a state has acted so drastically. 


British War Debt 


The British and American governments 
appear to have ironed out some of the 
difficulties which have been threatening to 
disrupt the debt negotiations of next 
month. Great Britain, which previously 
had seemed unwilling to discuss anything 
but debts at Washington, has now reversed 
its position and declared that other eco- 
nomic problems in which both countries 
have an interest may be brought into the 
negotiations. Speaking before the House 
of Commons last week, J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, the prime minister, declared: 
“While the settlement of the war debt is 
an essential condition of such a revival, we 
always have recognized that there are a 
number of other factors, economic as well 
as financial, which also will have to be 
dealt with, and we shall be glad to ex- 
change views with the United States over 
the whole field.” 











A Dramatic Mutiny 


Native seamen of the Netherlands East 
Indies have found out that mutiny in 
these days of the airplane and the sub- 
marine is not so easily accomplished as it 
once was. Four hundred of them on Feb- 
ruary 5 seized the Dutch battleship De 
Zeven Provincien while she was lying in 
the port of Kotaraja in Northern Sumatra, 
imprisoned nine officers who happened to 
be on board, and put out to sea. The 
mutiny on the part of the crew was in 
protest against a reduction in wages. The 
captain and most of the officers, who were 
ashore when the mutiny broke out, took 
after the battleship in a small government 
ship. Later several seaplanes and two 
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submarines joined in the chase. The mu- 
tineers announced by wireless that they 
would harm none of the prisoners and 
would take the ship to Surabaya on the 
island of Java. However, they were over- 
taken before they reached their destina- 
tion, and when they refused to give up 
the ship a bomb was dropped on its deck 
by a seaplane killing eighteen and wound- 
ing twenty-two. Three of the imprisoned 
officers were killed and one wounded. The 
mutiny ended abruptly as the Javanese 
crew in panic took to the lifeboats from 
which they were picked up by the squad- 
ron in pursuit. 


Rebelling Farmers 


The revolt of the farmers is spreading 
and apparently gaining momentum. Tak- 
ing their cue from the aroused farmers in 
the Middle West, farmers in New York 
have threatened a milk strike if prices do 
not rise. In Iowa, where the situation is 
perhaps more acute than anywhere else, 
the legislature has passed a bill to provide 
a moratorium on farm mortgages until 
March 1, 1935. Under this measure fore- 
closure on mortgages would be prevented 
upon application by the farmers to the 
District Court. 


Relief in the States 


The state legislatures, most of which 
are now in session, are determinedly grap- 
pling with the problem of unemployment, 
waiting no longer for the federal govern- 
ment to take action. According to an 
Associated Press survey, New York is con- 
sidering unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion to be financed by industry; Georgia, 
an old age pension bill giving persons over 
sixty-five without support an annual sum 
of $1,600; Massachusetts, an appropria- 
tion of $750,000 to employ men on high- 
ways; the Ohio Senate has already passed 
a law empowering county school officials 
to buy shoes and clothes for poverty- 
stricken children; the Indiana House has 
passed an old age pension bill granting 
$15 a month to the aged destitute over 
seventy years of age; and Iowa has en- 
acted legislation permitting counties to 
issue warrants for relief of the poor. 


Bank Clearings Increase 


For the first time since June, 1930, 
bank clearings in New York City for the 
first week in February showed an increase. 
This condition has been regarded as par- 
ticularly significant by students of busi- 
ness trends because, in their opinion, it 
shows an improvement in the general eco- 
nomic situation. Since New York is the 
financial center of the nation, such devel- 
opments in that city are always carefully 
scrutinized. Bank clearings in particular 
are regarded as an important business ba- 
rometer. They reveal the amount of busi- 
ness transacted by checks and when there 
is an upward movement it is generally the 
result of greater commercial activity. 


Disastrous Earthquake 


Seven weeks after it happened, news 
comes from the interior of China of a 
devastating earthquake which is estimated 
to have taken 70,000 lives. Observatories 
in London, Vienna, and Ottawa on De- 
cember 25 recorded the shocks occurring 
thousands of miles away, but beyond this 
nothing was known of the catastrophe un- 
til the arrival of foreigners in Peiping, 
who had passed through the stricken area. 
The earthquake occurred in the province 
of Kansu, far in the interior of China, a 
thousand miles from Peiping. The prin- 
cipal means of travel in those remote re- 
gions is by camel caravan. This accounts 
for the length of time required to bring 
the news to Peiping. According to reports 
the earthquake destroyed numerous towns 
and villages, killing thousands and turning 
other thousands out into the cold winter 
where they died from exposure. 


“Al” Smith and the R. F. C. 


Appealing to the directors of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation in 
Washington for loans amounting to $146,- 
522,950 to carry out public works in New 
York state, Alfred E. Smith and Senator 
Wagner told the board that interest rates 
on loans should be reduced if the Re- 


construction Finance Corporation is to 
give effect to the purpose for which it 
was created. Mr. Smith, who is chair- 
man of the state’s Emergency Public 
Works Commission, declared that the state 
government had already spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars to provide employment 
through increased construction and that if 
a number of projects are to be carried out 
funds must come from the national gov- 
ernment. He declared that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation must grant 
more liberal terms to borrowers and not 
regard itself as a private financial organi- 
zation without obligations toward the un- 
employed. 


Government in Business 


The Shannon Investigating Committee, 
appointed last summer by the House of 
Representatives to study the fields in 
which the national government enters into 
direct competition with private business, 
submitted its report to the lower chamber 
on February 8. The committee, after hold- 
ing hearings in a number of cities through- 
out the country and listening to the testi- 
mony of more than 600 witnesses, recom- 
mended drastic changes in the practices 
of certain government branches and 
agencies. It cited more than 200 cases 
where the government comes into direct 
competition with private enterprise and 
urged the abolition of those activities. 


Roosevelt and Glass 


President-elect Roosevelt is back in New 
York after his fishing trip, making last- 
minute preparations before taking up his 
duties as president March 4. While Mr. 
Roosevelt was enjoying the last real vaca- 
tion he will probably have for some time, 
speculation continued rife with regard to 
his cabinet. There were rumors that Sen- 
ator Carter Glass, of Virgina, would refuse 
the treasury post and that consequently 
the entire cabinet would have to be reor- 
ganized with Senator Hull, of Tennessee, 
originally slated for secretary of state, 
transferred to the treasury. These rumors 
were denied by Senator Glass who let it be 
known that he had not made up his mind 
as to whether or not he would accept a 
cabinet position, and would probably not 
decide until he had had another oppor- 
tunity to talk with the president-elect. 


Japan Defiant 


The numerous attempts of the League 
of Nations to bring China and Japan to 
terms over the question of Manchuria 
(see page 4) have apparently failed com- 
pletely as the Japanese delegate to the 
League, Yosuke Matsuoka, last week de- 
clared that his country could not accept 
the recommendations of the Committee of 
Nineteen which has been handling the dis- 
pute for some time. Japan has definitely 
refused to admit Chinese sovereignty over 
the territory of Manchuria, as recom- 
mended by the committee. Her spokes- 
man at Geneva has stated that stability in 
the Orient depends upon the maintenance 
of the present “independent” status of 
Manchukuo. 


German Election Nears 


As the March Sth election approaches, 
the political atmosphere in Germany is 
becoming more and more bitter, with 
Hitler gradually assuming more dictatorial 
authority. Moderate opinion has been 
considerably alienated by the Fascist 
chancellor’s arbitrary enforcement of a 
“gag rule” against all newspapers except 
his own, and his dissolution of the Prus- 
sian state government, calling for a Prus- 
sian state election the same day as the 
national one. 


Peace in Nicaragua 


The agreement between President Sacasa 
and General Sandino, signed on February 3, 
provides the basis for a solution of Nica- 
ragua’s most pressing problem—the Sandino 
revolt. Declaring that “peace is now a fact,” 
the insurgent leader agreed to disarm his men 
and cease hostilities. Complete amnesty is 
granted his followers, and those desiring to 
become farmers will be given public lands. A 
program of public works to aid in providing 
employment for Sandino followers is also 
promised for the northern area... . 

Thus, thirty days after the withdrawal of 
the American marines, the Nicaraguan gov- 
ernment has negotiated the settlement of a 


revolt with which the armed forces of the 
American intervention had wrestled unsuc- 
cessfully for almost six years. Previous at- 
tempts at settlement had been blocked by 
Sandino’s announced determination to fight 
until the American marines were evacuated, 
and also by former President Moncada’s per- 
sonal animosity toward the insurgent leader. 
Sacasa’s accession to the presidency, however, 
brought to power a leader whom Sandino 
had supported in 1926, and with whom im- 
proved relations, both personal and political, 
were possible—From Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion Bulletin. 


Obituaries 


Count ALBERT Apponyl, May 29, 1846 
—Feb. 7, 1933. Although a Hungarian 
aristocrat and statesman of the old school, 
it seemed particularly fitting that Count 
Apponyi’s life should end at Geneva, where 
he was the oldest delegate, in length of 
service, to the League of Nations. He was 
a distinguished leader of the disarmament 
movement even before the World War, 
and headed the Hungarian delegation at 
the Versailles Peace Conference and many 
other international meetings. 


Str WrLiraAM RoBertson, Sept. 14, 
1860—Feb. 12, 1933. An Englishman of 
extremely humble birth who rose from a 
trooper to be Field Marshal and a Baro- 
net. He started life as a domestic servant, 
and was the first army enlisted man ever 
to enter the officers’ Staff College at 
Camberley. He served under Lord Rob- 
erts in South Africa and was promoted 
through all the ranks, to be finally Chief 
of the British General Staff from 1915 to 
1918. A brilliant soldier, he “thought 
deeply on the futility of war,” and lec- 
tured in America on the organization of 
world peace. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 





Let every man be occupied, and occupied 
in the highest employment of which his na- 
ture is capable, and die with the consciousness 
that he has done his best—Sydney Smith. 

“One of the most expensive forms of un- 
employment I have observed,” said Hi Ho, 
the sage of Chinatown, “is that caused by 
political theories which refuse to work.” 

—Washington Star 

Doctors have discovered a man in New 
York who feels no pain when jabbed with 
needles, pins, or other sharp instruments. 
Ah! The ideal taxpayer. 

—Dunbar’s WEEKLY 

The Lame Duck amendment, you know, 
will shorten the interval between the time we 
pick the president and the time we pick on 
him. —Boston HERALD 


Experience makes us see an enormous dif- 
ference between piety and goodness.—Pascal 





Sometimes we find ourselves longing for the 
good old days when our congressmen viewed 
with alarm instead of alarming with views. 

—Atlanta JouRNAL 

Governor Pinchot says we think too much 
of our bankrolls. Well, there’s no harm in 
reminiscing once in a while. 

—Mobile REGISTER 

An educator says the child of the future 
will learn by doing his homework by himself. 
Then maybe he’ll get it right. 

—Philadelphia INQUIRER 





Fortunately the extra session can run until 
January without bumping into the regular 
session. —Washington Post 

The contention of the inflationists seems to 
be that we would be twice as well off if we 
had twice as much paper money and had to 
pay three times as much for everything. 

—Boston GLOBE 


Scientists who propose to change to an 
electric dollar would be surprised to know 
how much of a shock we get out of the pos- 
session of the kind now in use. 

—Macon TELEGRAPH 

It is not enough to help the feeble up, but 
to support him after. —Shakes peare 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Litvinov (lit-veen’off 
—i as in hit), Bielostok (bee-ay’lo-stok—first 
0 as in go, second as in hot), Surabaya (soo- 
rah-bah’ya—a as in art), Java (jah’va—last 
a as in final), Senegal (sen-e-gal’), Menocal 
(men-o-kal’—e as in met, a as in altitude), 
Machado (mah-chah’doe), Apponyi (ah’pon- 
yee). 
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As the Editor Sees It 


VENTS of tremendous significance 
E; are coming to a head rapidly in the 
Far East. The League of Nations Com- 
mittee of Nineteen, after having conducted 
long and apparently fruitless negotiations, 
called upon the Japanese government to 
say definitely whether it would recognize 
the sovereignty of China over Manchuria, 
thus giving up the Manchukuo venture, 
and whether it would refrain from carry- 
ing on a campaign against Jehol. The 
propounding of these questions to Japan 
meant that the League of Nations Com- 
mittee had accepted the recommendations 
of the Lytton Commission; that Japan 
was, in the eyes of the League, an aggres- 
sor and that she should give up her ag- 
gressive acts and settle her differences 
with China by negotiation. 

The Japanese refused to accede to these 
demands, and threatened that if the other 
governments of the world refused to rec- 
ognize Manchukuo, the Japanese might 
put limitations upon the trade of these 
other nations with Manchuria. In other 
words, they might refuse to maintain the 
open door; they might close the door of 
trade to the nations undertaking to curb 
them. 


The Assembly of the League of Nations 
was then called into session to meet Fri- 
day, February 17. It is assumed that the 
Committee of Nineteen will report to the 
Assembly, informing that body of the Jap- 
anese refusal to meet the terms which have 
been outlined. It is freely predicted that 
Japan will then withdraw from the League 
of Nations, thus defying the other govern- 
ments of the world. The League Assem- 
bly will be under the necessity of deciding 
what it will do under the circumstances. 
Will it keep its hands off the Far Eastern 
controversy, allowing the Japanese defiance 
to go unheeded, or will it apply pressure 
upon Japan to force it into line? Will the 
nations belonging to the League refuse to 
sell arms to the Japanese? Will they go 
still further and declare an economic boy- 
cott, forbidding trade with the Japanese? 
And what will be done with the Pacific is- 
lands which were given to Japan by the 
Treaty of Versailles to hold as a mandate 
for the League? Will Japan be permitted, 


even though out of the League, to retain 
those islands? The Japanese say they 
will continue to hold them and fortify 
them. 

The United States government, though 
not a member of the League of Nations, 
has taken an active part in the Far East- 
ern negotiations. Our government, speak- 
ing through the secretary of state, Henry 
L. Stimson, has declared that it will not 
recognize the government of Manchukuo. 
It has declared that it will not recognize 
the validity of any title to territory which 
is won by acts of war—by acts which are 
contrary to the Paris Pact or to other 
treaties. Russia, another nation which 
does not belong to the League, appeais 
also to be joining with the League and 
with the United States in the establish- 
ment of a solid front against Japan. 


The issues raised by this controversy 
are momentous. The refusal to ship arms 
to Japan would be taken as an unfriendly 
act by that nation, which in turn might 
make reprisals, such as the limiting of 
trade by foreigners in the territory re- 
cently taken over by Japan. This might 
lead to other coercive acts by the League 
members and the United States and Rus- 
sia. So grave are the possibilities as to 
what all this may eventually lead to, that 
every step should be considered most 
thoughtfully. And this fact should be held 
in mind: The Japanese people themselves 
are divided as to what the course of their 
government should be. The military ele- 
ments, now in control, are intensely na- 
tionalistic and intensely patriotic, and they 
have worked themselves into a fury of de- 
fiance and favor a continuation of the im- 
perialistic, aggressive program, regardless 
of the opinion of the rest of the world. 
Against them stand great numbers of 
Japanese who have always believed that 
forcible expansion in Manchuria and 
China proper was contrary to the interests 
of Japan, and who believe that the Japan- 
ese must bring their conduct into accord 
with the opinion of the world. It is pos- 
sible that the exercise of tact and patience 
and understanding by the other nations 
may strengthen the hands of the Japanese 
moderates and enable them to hold the 

militarists in check. 
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HE failure of Congress to re- 

organize the government de- 
partments in the interest of effi- 
ciency and economy, and the fail- 
ure to balance the budget either 
by increasing taxation or by cur- 
tailing expenses, has produced a 
wave of indignant criticism 
throughout the country. It is fre- 
quently inferred that members of 
Congress are irresponsible dema- 
gogues, or else lamentably ineffi- 
cient. These charges are impatient 
and ill-considered. Congress suf- 
fers, perhaps, from the lack of con- 
spicuous statesmanship, but the in- 
dividual members are fairly com- 
petent. The trouble is with the 
legislative process itself. It is al- 
ways a hard thing for a consider- 
able number of men or women to 








THE CRISIS AT MEAL-TIME 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DISPATCH 





get together to talk things over 
and then arrive at a definite pro- 
gram. It is hard for a student 





council to decide upon a contro- 
versial issue in a hurry. It is hard 
to get definite action at a faculty 
meeting, or at a meeting of a board 
of directors. It is simply a hu- 
man weakness that men or women 
cannot meet in considerable num- 
bers, resolve their differences and 
come hurriedly to decisions on 
vital matters. We get nowhere by 
villifying members of Congress 
simply because they exhibit this 
universal weakness. 

Governments do _ not _ suffer 
greatly in ordinary times because 
of the dilatory nature of legislative 
action. But in times of crisis the 
inability of legislative bodies to act 
quickly and decisively and cour- 
ageously nearly always necessitates 
the transfer of power to the execu- 
tive. In times of war the president 
of the United States is nearly al- 
ways given, or else he assumes, a 
power which is practically that of 
a dictator. This does not mean 
that in times of crisis we abandon 
democracy. It merely means that 











A GOOD WAY TO FIND OUT 
—Darling in N. Y. Wor.LD-TELEGRAM 








we change the procedure by which 
democracy acts. In such a time of crisis 
power is delegated to one man, or a few 
men, rather than to several hundred men; 
in other words, to the executive rather 
than the legislative. 

It is coming to be recognized that we 
are living now in a time of crisis about 
as severe as if we were engaged in war. 
Our legislative bodies are failing to meet 
the issues incident to the crisis with quick- 
ness, with courage, and with determination. 
It is natural, then, that there should be 
proposals to the effect that the president 
of the United States should assume un- 
usual powers. And, as a matter of fact, 
these proposals are being made. The Sen- 
ate has passed a resolution giving the presi- 
dent the power to reorganize the executive 
branch of the government, to abolish, if 
he sees fit, any bureaus or departments, 
except those presided over by a cabinet 
member, and to shift functions from one 
department to another. Speaker Garner is 
advocating the further step of giving the 
president practically dictatorial power over 
appropriations—power to stop payment of 
money already appropriated, if he sees fit, 
to curtail the expenses of departments, and 
to cut down payments to veterans. 

This delegation of sweeping powers to 
the president is being attacked on the 
grounds of constitutionality, just as the 
assumption of the power of a dictator by 
presidents in time of war is attacked on 
the grounds of constitutionality. It seems 
likely that powers of that sort may not be 
granted by the present session of Congress, 
but if the new Congress, when it assembles, 
fails to act on important measures, and if 
the economic crisis continues unabated, we 
may expect to see a development of execu- 
tive powers comparable to that which oc- 
curs in time of war. 


rm) 

RESIDENT HOOVER delivered an 

important address in New York Mon- 
day evening, February 13, at a Lincoln 
Day dinner of the National Republican 
Club. He discussed problems of foreign 
policy exclusively. He described the 
breakdown which has occurred in inter- 
national trade. He explained how in- 
vestors, in a state of panic over the secur- 
ity of their holdings, had made it a prac- 
tice to transfer their money from one 
country to another, how these “flights of 
capital” from countries in which confi- 
dence was lacking had weakened gold re- 
serves and caused governments to go off 
the gold standard, and how the fall from 
the gold standard had produced falling 
prices everywhere (see AMERICAN Ob- 
SERVER, January 11). The president said 
that the United States should work to 
bring about the return of the gold stand- 
ard by foreign governments. A revision 
of the war debts might help to bring that 
result about, but revision alone would not 
insure it. The countries off the gold stand- 
ard should give assurance that, if the debts 
were revised, they would return to gold, 
and then all the countries should work to 


bring about a removal of trade restrictions. 
The road to international codperation 
rather than the road to economic warfare 
should be followed. 
Cre 

N most of the points raised by the 
O president, he and the incoming 
Roosevelt administration appear to be in 
harmony. Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers 
are trying to get some assurance that if 
debts are revised, British and other peoples 
off the gold standard will return. But the 
president and the Democrats are in opposi- 
tion on the tariff issue. President Hoover 
declares that until there is a return every- 
where to the gold standard the United 
States should increase its tariff duties 
against goods coming from nations with 
depreciated currencies. The Democrats 
oppose any immediate changes in our tariff 
laws. 

The president and other members of his 
administration point out that a dollar’s 
worth of gold will exchange in England for 
a larger quantity of English paper money 
than it did before England went off gold 
because the English paper money has de- 
preciated in terms of gold. Yet a given 
amount of paper money will buy about as 
much of goods of all kinds in England as 
it did before. Therefore, American dol- 
lars will buy more English goods than was 
previously the case. This makes the Eng- 
lish goods cheaper to us. It causes a flood 
of English goods (and goods of other de- 
preciated currency countries) to the United 
States, and these goods compete with our 
factories and throw our workers out of 
employment. A tariff should therefore be 
erected against the depreciated currency 
countries. 

Democrats in Congress argue that while 
this flood of goods from England might 
conceivably have followed as a result of 
English abandonment of the gold standard, 
it did not, as a matter of fact, do so. They 
point to the trade figures, which show that 
imports to the United States from coun- 
tries which are off the gold standard have 
dropped 21 per cent during the last year, 
whereas imports from countries on the gold 
standard have dropped by only 12 per 
cent. This, of course, refers to the value 
of the goods imported. There are no ade- 
quate figures as to whether the quantity 
of goods coming from the depreciated cur- 
rency countries is unduly great. Chairman 
O’Brien, of the Tariff Commission, a Re- 
publican and an advocate of protective 
tariffs, joins the Democrats in opposing the 
Hoover proposal for additional tariff duties 
at this time. President Hoover declares, 
in his New York address: 


We are confronted with discriminatory ac- 
tions and barriers stifling our agricultural and 
other markets. We will be ourselves forced 
to defensive action to protect ourselves unless 
this mad race is stopped. We must not be the 
major victim of it all. 


The Democrats reply that the laying of 
higher tariff duties by the United States at 
this time would intensify the economic wat 
of which President Hoover speaks. W.E.M. 
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CHARLEMAGNE 


“Charlemagne,” by G. P. Baker (New 
York: Dodd, Mead. $3.50) is a biog- 
raphy which, according to the author, “is 
meant to present a picture rather than to 
discuss grave technicalities.” How well 
the picture of the great medieval emperor 
is drawn and how effectively his period is 
recreated for the reader may be inferred 
from the opening paragraphs, which illus- 
trate quite well the lively and imaginative 
style followed throughout the book: 


A September evening. Under the slanting 
rays of an autumnal sun, an hour or two be- 
fore its setting, three horsemen mount a 
broad, beaten, grass-edged track in the forest 
of the Ardennes in Gaul. The rise, bordered 
with tall trees still in full leaf, brings them to 
a wide-open space just below the crest of a 
hill. There, vivid against the wooded slopes 
beyond, a grey fortified tower, showing 
Roman masonry in its lower courses, stands 
in the midst of a rambling spread of red- 
tiled, timber-built stables and outhouses. All 
is asleep in the evening sunshine. 

They dismount in front of the ponderous, 
iron-studded door. That one of them who is 
wrapped in a thick blue travelling cloak lifts 
a hunting horn that hangs by a chain beside 
the door. Men hurry out to hold the horses. 
Entering, the three stand for a moment 
warming their hands by a huge hearth with 
flickering log-fire. Then a grey-haired man 
takes a silver candle-stick in each hand, and 
calls them to follow him. 

He lights them along a stone-arched pas- 
sage; and up a steep spiral stair in the wall. 
They enter a large room, hung with rough 
tapestry, and raftered with oak. 

Before a window sit two men. One, who 
is reading aloud, closes his book. The other 
man unfolds himself as he slowly rises to his 
towering height—a massive platinum-blond, 
with aquiline nose, blue eyes, and inscrutable 
countenance. A silver tray is presented at 
his elbow. On it stand three cups. A hand 
fills the cups. The tall man tosses off the first. 
Two of the strangers each take one of the 
other cups, and with caution, but growing 
confidence, sip. 

The tall man says: “The reason why I Have 
asked you to meet me here is. . .” 

The place? It was Attigny in Gaul. 
time? The year A. D. 785. Who were the 
men? Of what did they talk? The tall man 
was the future Frankish emperor Charles the 
Great. Of his visitors the foremost was Wit- 
ikind, the ancestor of the Saxon emperor 
Otto the Great. They had met to confirm a 
great revolution which was to create a new 
Europe and a new world. 

Of that change, this book is the story. 


“THE ROMAN WAY” 

Anyone who studies or teaches the pe- 
riod of ancient history, anyone who is a 
serious student of the civilization of man- 
kind, should read with great interest Edith 


The 





Hamilton’s “The Roman Way” (New 
York: W. W. Norton. $3.00). Miss 
Hamilton presents a series of pictures of 
Roman life and thought at different peri- 
ods, Her method of revealing Rome is 
that which she used in her former book, 
“The Greek Way,” an analysis of the 
Greeks, their institutions and their ideas. 
She selects a number of Roman writers of 
the different periods, and describes the 
conditions of life and thought as they ap- 
peared to the writers themselves. She 
quotes at length, thus allowing us to see 
Rome through the eyes of Romans. There 
is enough explanatory background ma- 
terial to give continuity to the contribu- 
tions and to make them understandable. 
Taken together, the various chapters ena- 
ble the reader to see Rome as it must have 
existed, to get an idea of the customs and 
ways of life, to understand the thinking of 
the times, and to size up clearly what 
Rome has meant to the world. High 
school students as well as more mature 
readers will find this volume attractive, 
entertaining and useful. 


A DETECTIVE STORY 


To readers of detective fiction, and there 
are, of course, many of them, we recom- 
mend “The Cotswold Case,” by Anthony 
Wynne (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 
$2.00). The plot is fairly conventional, 
but is sufficiently varied in detail. We 
start with a house party at the home of a 
British cabinet minister who has received 
a letter from an unknown writer threaten- 
ing his life. He is called away on impor- 
tant business, and does not return that 
evening when he is expected, His room is 
found to be locked, with all windows 
nailed down. While an attempt at entry 
is being made, a shot is heard in the room. 
When the door is opened, he is found mur- 
dered. No one else is discovered in the 
room. How could it have happened, and 
why? You must read the book to find 
out. The plot is cleverly worked out and 
the story is well told. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Talcott Powell, assistant executive edi- 
tor of the New York World-Telegram, has 
performed a useful service for those inter- 
ested in the problems of veterans’ com- 
pensation by publishing his book, ‘Tattered 
Banners” (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $2.50). In these 285 
pages, Mr. Powell presents in an extremely 
readable form the history of returned sol- 


BACK TO THE FARM? 


A woodcut by Thomas Nason (Courtesy Weyhe Gallery, N. Y.) which appeared in the 


February Forum accompanying Russell Lord’s article. 
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diers from the days of Greece and Rome 
down to the present time. He devotes 
about half the book to a discussion of how 
governments in former times handled the 
veteran problem, the mistakes they made 
and the social consequences of spending 
too lavishly upon those who returned from 
the wars. The American experience after 
the Revolutionary War, the unsavory epi- 
sode of the Civil War pensions, the minor 
American wars—all are treated in an ade- 
quate manner. The last section of the 
book, approximately one-half, takes up the 
history of veterans’ legislation in this coun- 
try since the World War. Mr. Powell has 
collected an abundance of concrete ex- 
amples to illustrate the abuses that have 
sprung up in the administration of vet- 
erans’ relief. He goes into the lobbying 
activities of the various organizations. The 
present situation is correlated with past 
experiences so that the reader gets an 
adequate perspective of the entire prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Powell is bitterly opposed to the 
present American expenditure of one bil- 
lion dollars on its veterans. Not only does 
he see danger of financial chaos for the 
government itself but he also believes that 
the final result may be social and political 
ruin for the nation. In this respect, Mr. 
Powell regards the Bonus Army’s march on 
Washington last year as particularly omi- 
nous and indicative of what may eventu- 
ally happen if the government does not 
awaken to the impending dangers. The 
limitation of Mr. Powell’s work is that it 
fails to take into consideration the vet- 
eran’s views on the subject of compensa- 
tion. 

“BACK TO THE FARM” 


We are hearing a great deal about the 
desirability of returning to the farm as a 
means of escaping from the depression, 
and as a matter of fact, many thousands 
of people are going back to the cultivation 
of land. It is estimated that nearly half a 
million city dwellers sought homes in the 
country last year. But is there hope in 
such a movement? Russell Lord argues, in 
the February Forum, that there is not. 
The back-to-the-farm movement, if it suc- 
ceeds at all, would increase farm produc- 
tion and add to the problems incident to 
the surplus of farm crops. It would result 
also in tragedy for most of the city fami- 
lies who go to the poor lands which are 
available with the mistaken idea that they 
can wring subsistence from the soil. Farm- 
ers are having a hard time of it these days, 
and it seems that only those who have cap- 
ital enough to afford expensive machinery 
can succeed in the future. We need fewer 
and better farmers, he says, rather than 
more and less skillful ones. 


SECESSION? 

Is there any probability that the seces- 
sion issue will be raised again in the United 
States? Oswald Garrison Villard, publisher 
of the Nation, indicates editorially in that 
magazine, February 15, that such a thing 
is not outside the range of possibilities. 
The resolution introduced in the North 
Dakota legislature providing for a separa- 
tion of the rest of the country from the 


nine northeastern states need not of itself 
be taken so seriously, but it is symptom- 
atic of a distrust of the East which is wide- 
spread, Mr. Villard says that people in 
the eastern states do not understand the 
extent of the bitterness toward the East 
which prevails in the West. “The East 
does not begin to know what is actually hap- 
pening there,” he says. “Any honest news- 
paper man will tell you of the ‘stuff’ that is 
thrown away in the metropolitan news- 
papers—stories of violence, distress and 
action against the constituted authorities. 
The prevention by force of the sale of 
mortgaged farms, because it has assumed 
the proportion of a great popular move- 
ment, is now being reported in the New 
York papers.” 


A SCIENTIST’S VISION 


Mr. H. Gordon Garbedian contributes 
to the February Scribners an interesting 
suggestion as to the possibility of what he 
calls “Plutonic Laboratories,” or laborato- 
ries located ten or even a hundred miles 
below the surface of the earth, protected 
as they would have to be, against the ter- 
rific heat of these sub-surface regions. He 
says that we know less about the interior 
of the earth, which is only a very short 
distance from us, than we do about the 
sun, which is 92,000,000 miles away. He 
thinks it is possible to bore far enough into 
the earth so that important scientific dis- 
coveries may be made, ‘When that ep- 
ochal scientific achievement is a reality 
instead of just a dream,” he says, “it may 
be possible to obtain first-hand evidence 
concerning such momentous enigmas as 
the origin of the earth. Man may find 
out how to explain and perhaps curb the 
earth’s lashing seas, spouting volcanoes 
and almost daily earthquakes, may solve 
our growing problem of power by tapping 
our globe’s limitless heat to run our civili- 
zation, may throw new light on how life 
comes into existence and what causes 
death.” 


TO RESTORE CONFIDENCE 

Would it be advisable for the federal 
government to issue bonds and with the 
money thus obtained make good the losses 
sustained by depositors in banks which 
have failed during the last thirteen years, 
during which time failures have been so 
frequent? J. M. Daiger, a financial consult- 
ant and economist, thinks so. He contends 
for such a policy in the February Harpers. 
This huge payment to depositors is recom- 
mended as part of a comprehensive plan of 
bank regulation, a plan which would in- 
clude the establishment of branch banking, 
the requirement that commercial banks 
join the Federal Reserve System, and a 
strict limitation on the kind of investments 
commercial banks might make. Mr. Dai- 
ger says that the bank failures have done 
more than anything else to destroy confi- 
dence in the United States and to intensity 
the depression. He contends that it is 
foolish to imagine that confidence can be 
restored simply by preaching to people 
that they should be confident and optimis- 
tic. Confidence will return, he says, when 
business security has been established, and 
not till then. 
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NE of the major problems confronting 
the nation after every war in our 
history has been that of taking care of the 


veterans. It has generally been recognized 

by nations that the men who 

Civil War suffer disabilities while bear- 

ing arms should be compen- 

Brite sated and that the depend- 
Legislation 


ents of those killed in action 
should be provided for by 
the national government. President Lincoln 
recognized this obligation of the govern- 
ment toward the veterans of the Civil War, 
for in his second inaugural address he de- 
clared, “Let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; 
to care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow and his orphan.” 

The history of veterans’ legislation, al- 
though as old as the nation itself, took on 
a new significance after the close of the 
Civil War—a significance which is impor- 
tant today in the violent controversy over 
the question of compensation to those who 
participated in the World War. Many of 
the principles accepted by Congress during 
the years following the War Among the 
States have in no small way affected the 
legislation which has been passed on be- 
half of the veterans who shouldered arms 
during the recent war. A grasp of these 
principles is essential to an understanding 
of the present situation. 

In the case of the Civil War, the first 
steps taken by the federal government 
were designed to compensate only those 
who actually suffered injuries in the field 
of battle and the dependents of those who 
lost their lives defending the flag. This first 
compensation law, passed by Congress in 
1862, was followed by a long series of lib- 
eralizations and modifications during the 
next few decades until the relief adminis- 
tered often bore little resemblance to the 
real causes of disability. 

The most important principle accepted 
by Congress in the post Civil War period 
was compensation for “presumptive” ill- 
ness. Under this system, a man was en- 
titled to a pension if he could prove that 
an illness or disability from which he was 
suffering years after the war was indirectly 
due to his service in the army. An ex- 
soldier, for example, who was suffering 
from tuberculosis was pensioned if he 
could prove to govern- 
ment officials that his 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


Another significant development in the 
pension legislation of the period was the 
Arrearage bill, passed by Congress in 1878. 

This was a further step 


Arrearage in the liberalization of the 
out government’s compensation 
; policies and was closely 
cabiyiny linked to the principle of 
“presumptive” illness. The 


measure provided that any veteran was 
entitled to a lump sum payment for illness 
covering the period between the time of his 
retirement from the army and the time of 
his application for the pension. Thus, if 
an ex-soldier developed a case of tuber- 
culosis twenty years after the war—the 
malady supposedly being due to his expos- 
ure in the trenches—he was given com- 
pensation for the entire period. The fact 
that he had been in good enough health 
during the twenty years to earn his living 
made no difference. 

The history of Civil War pensions is 
further enlightening in that it marks the 
beginning of organized lobbying on the 
part of the veterans. A group of veterans 
got together and brought much pressure to 
bear upon senators and congressmen on be- 
half of the Arrearage bill. The support of 
all former soldiers was besought through 
such media as newspapers, letters and 
blank petitions. The most powerful or- 
ganization back of the movement for in- 
creased pensions, however, was the Grand 
Army of the Republic, organized in 1866. 
It appointed a special committee to keep 
in touch with affairs at the capital and to 
push all pieces of legislation designed to 
give the soldiers greater compensation. 
The power of the G, A. R., through this 
committee, was almost unlimited. Things 
finally went so far that this committee was 
permitted to sit with the congressional 
committees the duty of which was to con- 
sider all pension bills. In this way, the 
veterans were in a position to secure almost 
any legislation they desired. 


If Congress was liberal in its treatment 
of Civil war veterans it has been even more 
so in dealing with those who fought in the 
World War. The fourteen years that have 
passed since the cessation of hostilities 


have seen an ever-increasing number of 
compensation laws added to the statute 
books, each one more liberal than the pre- 

vious measures. Not only 


World War has Congress admitted the 
Veterans’ principle of “presumptive” 
Legislation illness and authorized ar- 


rearage payments but it has 
added many benefits which 
were not thought of in the earlier period. 
One of the latest items of veterans’ legis- 
lation—a bill passed in 1930—provides 
that any soldier, honorably discharged 
after serving at least ninety days, is en- 
titled to a pension from the government if 
he is suffering from a 25 per cent disabil- 
ity, not necessarily resulting from the 
war. If, for example, an ex-soldier should 
be seriously injured in an automobile acci- 
dent, he is entitled to compensation. At 
present there are about 350,000 veterans 
benefiting from this provision at an annual 
cost of more than $100,000,000 to the gov- 
ernment. 

The facilities of hospital and medical 
care for veterans are another feature of the 
post World War period. With the passing 
of each year, more veterans are receiving 
free medical care in the hospitals main- 
tained by the government. At present, 
there are fifty-four such hospitals and the 
expense of maintaining them is 25 per cent 
greater than it was five years ago. Only 
one-half of the patients are receiving treat- 
ment for disabilities resulting from the 
war. Finally, there is the bonus, or the 
adjusted compensation certificates which 
were given to all those who served during 
the war. This direct remuneration to all 
who bore the colors is one of the outstand- 
ing differences between the present period 
and the Civil War period. 

Just as the Civil War veterans brought 
pressure to bear upon the national legis- 
lature through their organizations, such as 
the G. A. R., so the veterans of the World 
War have acted through the American Le- 
gion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars and the 
Disabled American Veterans—the three or- 
ganizations of ex-soldiers. These groups 
have powerful lobbies in Washington to 
see that legislation for the benefit of vet- 
erans is acted upon favorably by Congress. 
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One essential difference, however, between 
the G. A. R. and the present-day groups is 
that the former concentrated its activities 
upon matters pertaining directly to pen- 
sions and soldiers’ compensation whereas 
those that have been established since the 
World War take action upon other politi- 
cal questions, such as prohibition, and seek 
to influence legislation on these subjcts. 
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Relatively, the cost of veterans’ com- 
pensation after the Civil War was greater 
than it has been since the World War; that 
is, it took a greater per- 
centage of the total gov- 
ernment expenditures then 
than present compensation 
does. At times, the gov- 
ernment spent more than 
one-third of all its money on the veterans. 
Although the present outlay is approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 a year, this amount 
is equal to only one-fourth of the national 
government’s expenses. Up to the present 
time, the veterans of the World War have 
cost the government about 27 per cent as 
much as the total cost of the war. Pay- 
ments to Civil War veterans, on the other 
hand, have already amounted to more than 
twice the cost of the war to the North. 

The United States has been more gen- 
erous in its treatment of veterans than 
have the other nations which participated 
in the World War. Whereas costs have 
been mounting each year in this country, 
they have been declining in Great Britain. 
The British government will spend a little 
more than $150,000,000 on her ex-soldiers 
this year compared to our $1,000,000,000. 
At the same time, the British dead and 
wounded were 3,000,000 against our 322,- 
000. France’s pension bill last year was 
only one-fourth as large as ours and her 
dead and wounded numbered almost 6,000,- 
000. 

In the present case, like after the Civil 
War, there is a strong movement for re- 
duction in the amount paid to veterans. 
Organizations have demanded that the gov- 
ernment trim several hundred millions of 
dollars from its pension bill. The issue 
will undoubtedly loom large in the new 
administration for these demands for econ- 
omy will be met by stiff resistance on the 
part of the veterans themselves. The vet- 

erans feel that the gov- 


Comparison 
of Compen- 


sation Costs 





malady was the result of 
a cold he had contracted 
while at the front or had 
developed because he had 
become weakened through 
exposure to cold and 
damp weather while in 
service. That the system 
led to many abuses in the 
years following the war is 
indisputable. Talcott 
Powell, in his recent book 
on the history of veterans’ 
compensation, “Tattered 
Banners,” makes the fol- 
lowing interesting com- 
ment on some of the re- 
sults of this type of legis- 
lation. He says: 








The growth in number of 
these disabilities remotely 
connected with the war is 
best illustrated by a table 
compiled by Dr. William H. 
Glasson. He found that 
twenty-four years after the 
last shot was fired, there 
were 55,125 Union veterans 
getting regular pensions for 
diarrhea; 40,790 for rheu- 
matism; 5,320 for nervous 
prostration; 3,320 for nasal 
catarrh; 1,454 for sunstroke 
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CIVIL WAR VETERANS, SWINGING UP PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, IN A PARADE 
The problem of compensation to war veterans has long been acute. 





—Culver Service 
OF MANY YEARS AGO. 


Each war has added to 


the mounting sum to compensate veterans. 


ernment has definite obli- 
gations to them which 
must be fulfilled. Those 
who fought in the war 
gave some of the best 
years of their lives; many 
of them underwent such 
severe hardships that they 
will never be able to fit 
into every-day civilian 
life again. 

Furthermore, the veter- 
ans point out that they 
had to give up their jobs 
at a time when wages 
were high and profits ex- 
cessive. They believe it 
to be a gross injustice to 
cut down their compensa- 
tion when there is no talk 
of cutting down on the 
amount paid to those who 
lent their money to the 
government by buying 
bonds. From the veter- 
ans’ viewpoint, these obli- 
gations are no more sacred 
than those which bind the 
government to compen- 
sate them for the sacri- 
fices they made in the 
camps and at the front. 
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Revolution Again Threatens to Break out in Cuba 


Menocal, Former President, Calls for Revolt 
Against “'Tyrannous” Rule of Machado 


Reports of serious political disturbances 
in Cuba and of revolutionary preparations 
in the United States by a former Cuban 
president, General Mario Menocal, now at 
Miami, Florida, have made intervention by 
the American government seem to some 
people possible and even necessary. One 
of the first problems of the new Roose- 
velt administration, therefore, may be ? 
decision for or against intervention in a 
threatened civil war in Cuba. 


Technically, the United States has the 
right to intervene, under the treaty made 
after the liberation of Cuba after the 
Spanish War, which stipulated in the Platt 
amendment “that the United States may 
exercise the right to intervene for the pres- 
ervation of Cuban independence or the 
maintenance of a government adequate for 
the protection of life, property and indi- 
vidual liberty.” Our general policy, how- 
ever, has followed former Secretary of 
War Elihu Root’s definition of interven- 
tion as not “intermeddling or interference.” 
We have intervened in the island’s affairs 
only once with military force, when Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt sent Taft to 
Cuba, and once in a non-military way, 
under Wilson’s ambassador, General Enoch 
Crowder. 

Among reforms instituted under Ameri- 
can intervention was General Crowder’s 
electoral code, preventing election frauds 
by the Cuban party in power. Nullifica- 
tion of this code by the present Cuban 
president, Machado, is one of the chief 
criticisms against him. His critics claim 
that he controls all three Cuban parties, 
his own Liberals, and the Conservative and 
Popular parties besides, as well as the Con- 
gress and even the Supreme Court itself, 
so that a fair presidential election in 1934 
seems improbable. The opposition also call 
Machado an unconstitutional president,’ for 
although legitimately elected in 1924, he 
pushed through Congress in 1927 constitu- 
tional changes, lengthening the presidential 
term from four to six years, and arranging 
for him to succeed himself, so that he will 
soon have been in office ten years. Ma- 
chado’s persistent opposition to all organ- 
ized labor groups has also embittered 
many Cubans against him, until now, for 
the first time in Cuba, there is a terror- 
istic and communistic element throughout 
the anti-government movement, and an 
actual underground warfare is going on 
between Machado’s dreaded secret police 
and the terrorists. Thousands of workers 
and students have joined a secret revolu- 





tionary organization known as 
the ABC, and the university 
of Havana has been closed. 
Political assassinations are 
frequent, and the president 
rarely goes out unless he is in 
an armored car. 

In retaliation against the 
terrorists, the Machado gov- 
ernment has invoked an old 
Spanish law, the ley de fuga, 
or law of flight, under which 
the police are authorized to 
kill their prisoners if they at- 
tempt to escape, and even con- 
servative estimates put the 
number of political prisoners 
recently killed in prison as 
high as 340. The dreaded 
“expertos,” or agents of the 
secret police, are everywhere, 
and although tourists and for- 
eigners are not molested, there 
is an undercurrent of terror 
through the once gay city of 
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IN HAVANA, THE CUBAN CAPITAL 








Havana. 
The desperate economic 
condition of Cuba makes 


the whole situation very much _ worse. 
It is even thought by some to be the 
real root of the trouble. Two-thirds of 
the population are dependent, directly 
or indirectly, on the sugar industry, which 
has been practically ruined by the tre- 
mendous drop in world sugar prices, plus 
the almost prohibitive Smoot-Hawley 
American sugar tariff of two cents a pound. 
The second great industry of the country, 
tobacco, has largely been transplanted to 
the United States to get inside this tariff 
wall. Fully 500,000 workers, in the is- 
land’s 4,000,000 population, are unem- 
ployed, and wages for skilled labor have 
dropped from $3 to 50 cents a day. Presi- 
dent Machado has made a desperate at- 
tempt to rescue the sugar industry by a 
decree cutting sugar acreage by 40 per 
cent, and to rescue the unemployed by a 
big public works program. But the ex- 
pense of the latter has only added a heavy 
taxation burden for the people. 

In 1931, a solution for the Cuban situa- 
tion seemed to have been found when both 
Machado and the opposition leader, Gen- 
eral Menocal, agreed to American Am- 
bassador Guggenheim’s proposed compro- 
mise, under which a presidential election 
would have been held in 1931 instead of 
1934, and the Cuban constitution would 
have been altered to prevent both elec- 








Joseph V. McKee, Former Mayor of New York, 
May Receive Position with Federal Government 


It now seems possible that Joseph V. 
McKee, the energetic president of New 
York City’s board of aldermen, may hold 
an important federal post such as director 
of the budget or 
United States attor- 
ney in New York un- 
der the new Roose- 
velt administration. 
If this is true, it will 
mean that his anti- 
Tammany fight, in- 
stead of being al- 
ready a lost cause, 
has seen only its first 
round and will be re- 
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JOSEPH V. ; 

McKEE in the new New York 


mayoralty election 
next autumn. 

McKee sprang into sudden prominence 
last year when, as president of the board 
of aldermen, he automatically became act- 
ing mayor of New York on Mayor Walk- 
er’s unexpected resignation after the Sea- 
bury investigations. More or less politi- 
cally inconspicuous and unknown before 


that time, he became overnight a champion 
of good government by launching an un- 
compromising campaign against extrava- 
gance and graft in the city administration, 
directing his major onslaughts against 
Tammany officeholders and favorites. His 
fight for slashing reductions in city ex- 
penses, and his refusal to grant contracts 
on the high bids of Tammany contractors, 
won him instant popularity with a large 
New York, and even a national, public. 

When he was not nominated as a Dem- 
ocratic candidate to finish Mayor Walker’s 
term, it was generally regarded as a final 
victory for Tammany. His appointment 
to federal office under Roosevelt, however, 
would completely alter the situation. It 
would not only be a loss in federal patron- 
age for Tammany, but it would set McKee 
on the road to national prominence in the 
cause of good citizenship, and would open 
the way to future rounds in his anti-Tam- 
many fight. It might even mean a rift in 
the newly healed Roosevelt-Tammany re- 
lations. McKee is only forty-three, and 
would add to the “young blood” expected 
in the Roosevelt régime. 


tion frauds and a dictatorship. General 
Menocal, however, suddenly rejected this 
compromise in August, 1931, and launched 
a revolt which Machado put down easily. 

Since then, political and economic mat- 
ters have moved rapidly from bad to 
worse. Machado, with renewed confidence, 
has assumed real dictatorial powers. The 
constitutional rights of freedom of speech, 
press and assembly have been suspended, 
and revolutionary action is reported in 
the provinces of Oriente and Santa Clara 
as well as in Havana. General Menocal 
and his two sons are said to be directing 
a new coup d’etat, and melodramatic tales 
reach the public of bombing airplanes 
being assembled by Cuban refugees in 
Mexico to support an armed invasion of 
the island, 

The American policy of non-interven- 
tion, in the meantime, is being severely 
criticized by all the Cuban opposition and 
by many American residents in Cuba as 
aiding an allegedly unconstitutional presi- 
dent to remain in office. Many foreign 
residents, however, feel that Machado is 
secure in the presidency as long as he re- 
tains the loyalty of the army and national 
police, and that American economic meas- 
ures, such as reduction of the sugar tariff, 
would be the most effective means of 
helping the island back to peace. 

The new Roosevelt administration, 
therefore, will be confronted by a choice 
of policy toward Cuba between (1) armed 
intervention, (2) peaceful intervention, 
(3) continued supervision without inter- 
vention, (4) complete abandonment of 
Cuba, (5) efforts at conciliation between 
Machado and Menocal, and (6) a new 
trade treaty, with reduction of the sugar 
tariff. Cuban hopes are pinned to the last 
alternative, particularly since American 
capital controls the Cuban sugar industry. 





RECORD FLYING 





A new record for long-distance flying has 
been set. Two English aviators, O. R. 
Gayford and G. E. Nicholetts of the Brit- 
ish Royal Air Force last week flew a dis- 
tance of 5,341 miles, from Lincolnshire, 
England, to Walfish Bay, South Africa, 
without stopping for fuel. The flyers were 
in the air 57 hours and 25 minutes. Their 
goal was Cape Town, 780 miles beyond 
Walfish Bay, which they could not reach 
because a sandstorm had set them 300 
miles off their course. While, in this re- 
spect, the flight was not a complete suc- 
cess, the setting of a new mark is none the 
less a notable achievement. The previous 
record was 5,014 miles set by Russell N. 
Boardman and John Polando when they 
flew from New York to Istanbul in 1931. 


Maxim Litvinov Attempts 
to Define “Aggression” 


Exactly what is aggression? That ques- 
tion is the rock on which the whole dis- 
armament and world peace movement has 
so far foundered, and which Maxim Lit- 
vinov, Soviet commissar for foreign affairs, 
has been the first to answer. An aggressor, 
he told the dis- 
armament con- 
ference now 
meeting at 
Geneva, should 
be defined by 
international 
agreement as 
any nation that 
declares war, 
invades by 
armed force 
another state 
without declar- 
ing war, bom- 
bards another’s 
territory by 
land, air or 
sea, or establishes naval blockades. 

Born in 1876, the son of a Jewish family 
in the little Polish town of Bielostok, Lit- 
vinov’s real name is Wallach, but he 
changed it many times during his twenty 
years of devious and underground revolu- 
tionary activity prior to the final Bol- 
shevik revolt of 1917. Educated as a 
bourgeois, or member of the propertied 
middle class he later helped to destroy, he 
served for a period in the army, then 
joined a socialist organization directly op- 
posed to the communist philosophy he 
later adopted. Arrested in 1905 for smug- 
gling arms under Lenin for the 1905 revo- 
lution, he was condemned to five years in 
Siberia, but escaped to Switzerland, becom- 
ing an international revolutionary agent. 
Well equipped to pass safely in European 
countries as a harmless business man or 
school teacher, he constantly worked to 
undermine czarism and capitalism and to 
further international revolution, until he 
came into his own as an official of the 
victorious revolutionary Moscow govern- 
ment of 1917. He is the only one of the 
“old Bolsheviks” of Lenin’s day who has 
survived the Stalin régime, and he is some- 
times mistrusted by other communists be- 
cause of his “bourgeois” English wife, 
niece of Sir Maurice Low, former London 
Times correspondent in Washington. He 
is cynical, bitter, and uncouth in appear- 
ance, but his extraordinary mental agility, 
tenacity and versatility have made him an 
invaluable asset for the Soviets in their 
dealings with the capitalist world. 
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Nations Differ on Disarmament 


as New Session of Parley Opens 


(Concluded from page 1) 


behind the disarmament scene, the actual 
difficulties standing in the way of definite 
accomplishments. 


Division in Europe 


In order to see these forces at work, 
we must shift our attention to the Eu- 
ropean scene. That entire continent stands 
today definitely divided into two hostile 
camps. On the one side are the coun- 
tries which were victorious in the war. 
They received the spoils of victory; they 
gained the territory they wanted; they 
adjusted the boundary lines according to 
their desires. These countries are France, 
Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and Jugoslavia. The primary desire of the 
peoples and the governments of those 
countries is to see that the boundaries es- 
tablished by the peace treaties remain in- 
tact. In that, and in that alone, do they 
see permanent peace for Europe. 

But there is another camp of nations in 
Europe directly at odds with the first 
group. It is made up, for the most part, 
of the nations which went down in defeat 
at the hands of the allies. It believes the 
peace treaties to have inflicted an unjust 
wrong, a wrong that can be righted only 
by revising them. Among the defeated 
nations making up this group are Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria. Italy, 
although on the side of the victors, has 
joined them because she did not receive 
the territorial adjustments which she be- 
lieves to be right and just. To this sec- 
ond group of nations, the present situation 
is unbearable. Peace in Europe is impos- 
sible until the boundaries are changed— 
until the Polish Corridor is returned to 
Germany and East Prussia is reunited to 
the rest of Germany; until Austria and 
Hungary regain the provinces which were 
taken from them; and until other terri- 
torial changes are made. 


Security and Equality 


When these two groups of nations meet 
in conference to discuss disarmament pro- 
posals, a conflict of views is inevitable. 
The policies of the one are diametrically 
opposed to the policies of the other. The 
first group, the nations insisting upon the 
maintenance of present boundaries, de- 
mands security above all else. France, 
leader of the group, asserts that she can- 
not reduce the number of her soldiers or 


armaments until she has been assured that 
the present boundaries of Europe are guar- 
anteed. In all the disarmament proposals 
made by her statesmen at international 
conferences, this has been the cardinal 
point. The outstanding feature of both 
the Tardieu and the Herriot plans pre- 
sented last year at Geneva was the crea- 
tion of an international armed force under 
the control of the League of Nations to 
come to the aid of any nation attacked by 
another. 

Such a concept of disarmament is quite 
naturally opposed by the second group, 
the nations seeking revision of the treaties. 
These countries, having been forcibly dis- 
armed by the post-war treaties, have in- 
sistently demanded equality in armaments 
and all their proposals have been directed 
toward that end. They will never consent 
to a plan which guarantees the frontiers as 
they now exist because they feel that some 
day they may be obliged to change them 
by force if all other methods prove un- 
availing. 

Once these opposing views of the Eu- 
ropean nations are fully understood it is 
not difficult to see why all efforts to dis- 
arm the world have proved ineffective. 
Furthermore, events of the last year or so 
have only tended to solidify the positions 
of the two hostile camps. With the out- 
burst of hostilities in the Far East, Eu- 
rope has taken different positions on the 
issue. The nations seeking revision of 
the treaties have been none too anxious to 
criticize Japan’s action in Manchuria and 
have been hesitant to accept the Stimson 
Doctrine of non-recognition—the principles 
laid down by the American secretary of 
state last year by which he declared that 
boundary changes made in violation of the 
Kellogg Pact should not be recognized as 
legal. These nations do not want such a 
doctrine to become universally accepted 
for it would greatly weaken their position 
in case they sought, at some future time, 
to change European boundaries by armed 
force. Should Germany, for example, re- 
gain possession of the Polish Corridor, the 
rest of the world, under the Stimson Doc- 
trine, would have to recognize her title as 
void and illegal. 

The other group of countries, on the 
contrary, has been anxious to see that 
Japan be forced to give up Manchuria be- 
cause of its desire to see world frontiers 
remain as they are 














now. Should Ja- 
pan be successful 
in its Manchurian 
venture, the posi- 
tion of these na- 
tions might be in- 
secure. This epi- 
sode,_ together 
with the rise of 
Hitlerism in Ger- 
many and its mili- 
taristic and na- 
tiene Lie tic 
program, has 
made France and 
her allies in Eu- 
rope even more 
determined not to 
disarm until their 
security has been 
guaranteed by in- 
ternational agree- 
ment. 





American Posi- 
tion Differs 


From the fore- 
going, it can be 
seen that the dis- 
armament prob- 
lem is envisaged 











IN A BLIND ALLEY 
—Talburt in Washington News 


Armament is only one of the grave problems crying for solution. 
coming debt negotiations and the world economic conference 
give hope that action will be taken on the others. 


differently in Eu- 
rope than it is 
in America. The 
question of secur- 
ity or of changing 
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frontiers does not enter into our scheme 
of things. Our country is not encom- 
passed by potential enemies. Canada to 
the north, although not always friendly 
when we increase our tariffs against her 
goods, does in no way constitute a menace 
to our national security. Nor does Mex- 
ico to the south threaten our boundaries 
for our military strength is far superior. 
Nor has any of our territory been taken 
from us by recent armed conflict. Thus, 
our geographical position makes our dis- 
armament needs different from those of 
Europe. 

Because of its geographical position, the 
United States government has approached 
the disarmament problem from the point 
of view of demanding a general all-round 
reduction. Mr. Hoover, in his plan pre- 
sented to the conference last June, de- 
manded that all nations cut their arma- 
ments by approximately one-third. The 
Americans believe that such a program 
would automatically give Europe the se- 
curity it demands, for once the reduction 
of one-third had been made, no country 
would be in a stronger position than it is 
at present. 

Such a plan, however, is not acceptable 
to the group of European nations demand- 
ing maintenance of present boundaries. 
France has led the way in opposing the 
plan. She believes that the one-third cut 
would weaken her position and strengthen 
the position of Germany and her allies. 
Since Germany and Austria have already 
been disarmed by the peace treaties, the 
Hoover proposal would not greatly affect 
them. But it would oblige France and the 
other countries now heavily armed to im- 
pose substantial reductions. They would 
therefore be in a weaker position because 
the cut would narrow the gap which sepa- 
rates them from Germany and the other 
nations making up the second group. The 
latter would be in a better position to 
catch up to France in the matter of arma- 
ments and, in the French mind, security 
would be greatly lessened. It does not ap- 
pear likely that the French will ever be 
willing to accept a proposal such as the 
one made by President Hoover last year 
because the plan does not add to their se- 
curity but rather makes their position less 
secure. 

Possible Courses 


With these facts clearly in mind, what 
alternative policies may our government 
pursue in order to bring about world disar- 
mament? Several courses are open. Opin- 
ion is divided as to which is the most de- 
sirable. In the first place, the United States 
may continue the course it has been fol- 
lowing for the last twelve years. It may 
strive to convince the rest of the world 
that it should disarm. It does not appear 
likely, however, that such a course will 
prove any more successful in the future 
than it has in the past for it fails to meet 
the demands of the French group for se- 
curity. But the policy will keep the United 
States divorced from European quarrels 
and disputes. 

The second road open to our government 
at Geneva isto plunge headlong into a plan 
such as that proposed by M. Herriot. This 





would mean the abandonment of our pol- 
icy of isolation. The United States would 
have to commit itself in advance to take 
action against any nation guilty of aggres- 
sion. It would have to agree to consult 
with the other nations which have signed 
the Kellogg Pact as to what action should 
be taken against aggressors. It would have 
to agree further not to lend any financial 
or economic assistance to an aggressor na- 
tion and, finally, it would have to agree 
formally not to recognize any changes of 
territory brought about in violation of the 
pact. Obviously, such a course would 
definitely tie the United States to Europe 
and involve this country directly in every 
future European conflict. 

Furthermore, this policy would mean 
that the American government had aligned 
itself with the group of countries of Eu- 
rope which is intent upon keeping present 
boundaries. It would place the United States 
on the side of France, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, Poland and Jugoslavia. 
We would naturally be opposing Gerinany 
and the other countries seeking revision of 
boundaries, for if they should resort to 
force in order to regain lost territory, we 
would have to take action against them. 
But the acceptance of the plan would bring 
disarmament because it would give to 
France the security that she has demanded 
for so many years. 


Temporary Guaranty 

A modified form of this second course 
might bring about disarmament. The 
United States might satisfy the French de- 
mand for security by entering into a con- 
sultative pact—an agreement to consult and 
advise with other nations in case of a 
threat of war—without pledging itself in 
advance to follow the decisions of the 
other powers. Such assurance, however, 
would have to take the form of a formal 
treaty because the French do not appear 
to be satisfied with oral statements made 
by representatives of the American gov- 
ernment. This third course would involve 
us to some extent in the affairs of Europe. 

Another possible line of action has been 
suggested by Frank H. Simonds in his 
latest book, “Can America Stay at Home?” 
Mr. Simonds points out that the United 
States might, for a limited period, say five 
or ten years, agree to protect the present 
boundaries of Europe. In this way, it 
would take action against any aggressor na- 
tion. During the period, it would work to 
secure by peaceful means the revision of 
territory which it feels to be just and nec- 
essary to insure peace. At the end of the 
period, it would withdraw its support. 

Whichever of these policies is accepted 
by the American government, certain dan- 
gers and risks are involved. We may re- 
fuse to grant the French demand for se- 
curity but in so doing we shall be unable to 
bring about disarmament. We may grant 
the security demands by a consultative 
pact or other agreements and become in- 
volved in European affairs. But we would 
probably be able to accomplish our desires. 
Finally, we might do as Mr. Simonds has 
suggested and help protect present bound- 
aries for a limited period, hoping in this 
way to bring disarmament and stability. 








